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The interior has also been much altered, 

but whatever could be traced relative to 








lars connected with the 29th of May, will 
be found in Vol. V. of the Mirror, p. 









tion, this tree beca venerated, 
cay mao ‘gfeat part of it was cut 
aw. Vv 

man: ts were propagated from 
its dee ire teanllb tie entioned 0k 
a brick wall, the inside of which is co- 
vered with laurel. The 29th of May, the 
Oe ane oF bie vestorntien . is 

commemorated in England ‘by ‘an 
annual festival and holiday ;' and numer- 
ous classes of the conimunity ‘display 
branches, leaves, and apples of the oak. 
tree, covered with Sometimes 
for want of an dak 
dish is substituted, and doomed to bear 
the golden tinsel—thus the puny radish 
and the mighty oak dangle together in 


the hand of the loyal subject. 
There is a curious print by M. V. 
Gucht, representing King Charles LI. ‘in 
seecsinn : 


mentioned by Clarendon, (vol. 3, p. 410.) 
in his History of the Rebellion. 

In the large print of Boscobel by M. 
V. Gucht, there is represented the arbor 
and mount in the garden wherein his 
majesty sat. The royal oak in which 
the king and Colonel Careless sat. Like- 
wise the king with Richard Penderill,* 
and the troops marching from White 
Ladies after their search. 


* * Penderill who in this instance exhibited so 
striking an instance of foyalty and fidelity, en-: 
joyed a pension from the king for the remainder 
of his life, and at his death was buried in thé 
churchyard of St. Giles’s in the Fields, where 
a poetical inscription records his worth and his 
important services. 
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She CHaveriey Models. 


No. IV. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF “ WOOD. 
STOCK.” 


THE iculars of the flight of Charles 
and of his concealment in this neighbour. 
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window, espied the aforesaid Francis. 
Yates, who was his brother-in-law, with. 


Worcester, who, 
told him that the king was defeated and 
in pursuit, and therefore bade him make 
haste and put on his clothes; but before 
he could make himself ready the Ki 
with most of his lords, had entered the, 
house, where after a short consultation, 
held +") ”; them, the Earl of Derby 
ole aS illiam Penderil] the eldest, 
rother, who being come, George, was; 
sent to Tonge, to one Robert Beard, an 
honest subject, to inquire of him whether 
there were any scattered of the, 
king’s thereabouts, or any of the enemy’s 
appearing ; who brought word. that the 
coast was yet clear, and no parties at all 
to be seen. In his return he met with, 


* A true narrative and relation of his most 
sacred majesty’s miraculous escape from Wor- 
cester, on the 3rd of September, 1651, till bis 
arrival at Paris. . Printed at London for G. Col- 
bourns 1660, 4to, containing 8 pages.—Harl. 


: RY Mises vol. vi. p. 247. A, f 
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e Penderill’s band, 
. enya shoes; which the 
lisving presently unstri 
own clothes, did nimbly put on.* 
buff coat and linen doublet and a 


pt into these brothers” ha’ 
th buried them under groun 
) they lay five weeks before the 
tt take them up again. The jewels 
his arm he gave to one of the lords 
. Then Richard came 
of shears and rounded the 
hich my lord Wilmot hav- 
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and the king was pleas- 
of Richard’s good bar- 
} as to prefer his work before 
iot’s, who gave him the 
a now his majesty was a- 
oodman.” 

‘Narrative goes on to relate that the 
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lois’ departed leaving the’ king’ in the sol 


*This'dres# is thus described fn a scarce tract 
of ‘that poriod—* He had on a‘ white steeple 
ctowned hat; without any other lining besides 
grease, both sides of the brim so doubled up 
with handling that they looked like two water- 
spouts; a leather doublet fuil of holes and al- 
most black with grease about the sleeves, collar, 
and waist ; an old green woodriff coat thread- 
bare, and patched in most places; with a pair 
Of brééches of the same cloth, and in the same 
condition, te slops hanging déwn ‘to the middle 
of thie leg; hose and shoes of different parishes; 
the hose were stirrups, much darned and 
clouted about the knees, under 
a pair of flannel stockings of his 
is of them cut off; his shoes had 
pieced both on the soles 
upper leathers so cut and 

to. fit to his fect, that they were 
unfit to befriend him either from the 
or dirt.” This exotic and deformed dress, 
to his short haircut off by the ears, his 
Colouted brown with walnut-tree leaves, 
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with a knife, had unto. kn 
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erun with 
asylum in’ his house, but directed them 
to d haymow, where they took oy Coate 
lodging. At the‘ close of the following 
day, king and Richard, retreated to 
their former abode, having received a 
small supply of money from Mr. Wolfe. 

On the rday morning: they pro- 


ceeded, without m any stay at 
Richard’s dwelling, to bel, a house 
of Mr. Gifford’s, where William Pen- 


derill and his wife dwelt as housekeepers. 
Here the king, worn out with fat 

met with the Indest treatment, and 
also the satisfaction of being joined b 
Colonel Careless ; who after many hard 
ships and hair breadth escapes, had made 
his way hither. 

‘¢ After a short conference and but in- 
choated_ couticil of the king’s probablest 
means of escape, it was resolved by them 
to betake themselves to the wood again ; 


+ Lord Derby had taken this place for a sub- 
terfuge after the defeat given him by Col. Lil- 
burne, near Wigan, in Lancashire, and was 
acquainted there, and by them conveyed to” 
Worcester to the king. 
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t 9 o’oclock that 


said, “I am troubled that I forgot to 
take leave of friends ; but if ever I 


m 
Colonel come back to England, by fair or foul 


were very 
leaves, so that it was im- 
one to discern through 


the king being accommodated 
illows fall” 
v 


Ge B's 


U 


asleep for some hours, 
h 


ungry, was 

with a lunch of bread and 
big” Sere. wife had 
eantime a messenger 
despatched to Wolver-. 
to inquire after means for fur- 
their escape, returned with intel- 
that one Mr. Whitgrave, of 
ly, was well di to assist 
Towards evening they descended 
the tree, and were conducted to the 
of Boscobel House, where they 
some wine that the messenger had 
t from Wolverhampton. At night 
tt to the house, and the king 
hungry inquired of William 
him a loin of mutton ; 
replied that he had not such a 
t, but would on that occasion make 

his master’s flock. According]: 
brought into the ground cel- 
colonel not ha’ patience 
a knife, stabbed it with his 
When it was cut up a hind 
quarter was brought to the king, who 
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for him. next night he was accom- 
modated with a sorry bed upon the stair- 
that the meanness of his ing 
t secure him from suspicion. e 


day he received a message from 


means, I will remember you, let me see 
you whenever it shall please God.” 
all departed except the colonel and John 
and Francis Yates, who accompanied the 
king to the house, where he was most 
cordially received, and remained in safety 
until he set forward on his perilous jour. 
ney with Mrs. Lane. 

hether after his return to his domi. 
nions the remembered his pase 
of requiting the honest peasants who 
temn"b inserumental in his deliverance, 
the narrative does not state ; but to men 
who could so generously risk their lives 
in sheltering a person for whose head an 
immense sum was offered, the approba- 
tion of a conscience, would be a solid 
and unfailing reward. LE Thee ee, 


BRITISH NATIONAL BENEVO. 
LENCE. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
S1r,—An Englishman has many reasons 
to be proud. His country may well be 
the price of his heart ; she has her blem. 
ishes (what human institution has not?) 
but, as Cowper says, 

“ England, with all thy faults, I love thee still ” 
_ The freedom enjoyed under her laws, 
her generous efforts on behalf of the op- 
in other and distant climes, her 
importance in the scale of politics, but 
ly in Europe and America, are 
sufficient to excite a glow in the mind of 
the most torpid of her sons. But itis 
her unbounded wealth, which 


contributed to elevate her beyond the most 
ing hopes of her former statesmen 


ilmot who lay concealed at Mr. perou: 


ve’s, inviting him to come thi- 
ther, as the retreat was much more se- 


Monday, the 8th 

king 
lor 

° the six brothers, 

ucted him safely to within a 

distance of Mr. Whitgrave’s house. 


if charity, as the A tells us, is the 
‘ greatest of the three” great things, then 
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a ek peiad teas 
her errors, such as are, will not kick 
the beam in the day of trial. 

My attention, Mr. Editor, has been 
called to this subject by the circumstances 
ofthe day. Distress is at our own doors, 
and the munificence of those who have to 


341 
collected to aid the inhabitants of Canada 


those who are in want, is wu 


© teing, 

being manifested. Our king has 
set an example worthy of a king; our 
nobles have some of them em and 
others will, no doubt, emulate it; our 
merchants, and, indeed, persons of ev 
rank, down to the very humblest, are fol- 
lowing in their train. But there is yet 
much to do ; and, judging from the past, 
we may augur well of the future, say 
that much will be done. To inform my- 
self, I have looked back to the various 


“to your readers in general, I have con- 
on drawing up the following sum- 
mary for insertion in the pages of the 
Mirror. An opportunity will thus be 
of comparing the amount with 
the objects the promoters had in view, 
and perhaps a stimulus offered to such as 
have it in their power to swell the present 
list of pounds, shillings, and pence to a 
magnitude more nearly approximating to 
those of former occasions. 


experienced similar disasters, and from 
the same cause, two other subscriptions 
were raised, of 107,000/. for the former, 
and 20,000/. for the latter. And in 1823, 
4,000/. was subscribed to relieve the dis- 
tress occasioned by the dreadful and cala- 


mitous en ma at Aleppo, in August, 
yes and the further pot of 4,2002. 


tides which, subscriptions were made, 
first for the Spaniards of 21,000/., and for 
Greeks of 7,000/., in 1823; and, in 
824-5, of 9,000/. for the Spanish, Ita- 
lian, &c. refugees. 

much for foreign nations ; now 

to ourselves. 
our countrymen were pining 
prisons during the last war. 
hapless lot was laid before their 


- immediately subscribed to soften 
it. In 1813, the sum of 11,000/. was 


4 to a ree 
une, the 
ersary 
enormous sum of 520,645i. 5s., incl: 
interest and a sum just received from New 
Brunswick. In the commencement of 
a sum ce — 
‘or the purpose of affording shelter and 
sean e Maes ome oe Bs destitute 
in this vast cap’ en — 

from the inclemency of the season. 

last, not least, in 1822, the 

Ireland were relieved by the Br 

lic, who subscribed on tha 

308,706/. 11s. 3d. in money, and 35,000/. 
in various articles of clothing, as reported 
by the Committee the following year. 

The subscriptions now going on, one 
for the Spitalfields weavers, the other 
for the manufacturing districts, have 
reached, the first nearly 21,000/., and the 
— 90,000. [Now nearly £110,000. 
—Ep. 

I could easily have swelled the list by 
adding several smaller sums which have 
been collected during the period in = 
tion for different pu besides 
to which I at first alluded; but I have 
forborne to do so. It will be seen that 
the total of those enumerated as com- 
pleted, is, in round numbers, no less than 
1,270,000/., a sum which would make 
some nations ng oor rich. 

am, Sir, &c. 

May 20, 1826. Ocutvs. 

P.S. The additions we have since made 
to the Greek and refugee subscriptions 
will more than counterbalance what has 
been done elsewhere, otherwise I pw 
at first to exclude the former al . 

THE SWEET CREATURE; OR, THE 

MARRIAGE WEEK. 
(For the Mirror.) 
On Monday I married the girl of my heart, 

The day fair, and first of the seven; 

And such was the pleasure her smiles did impart 

I thought her an angel from Heaven! 

On Tuesday she looked like felicity’s bride, 

So sweet was the conjugal kiss ! 

“« And marriage” my darling exultingly cried, 

“Was truly the essence of bliss!" 

Sweet creature ! 
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On Wednesday ihe wind on a sudden tarn’d cold, 
And wife rather turn’d like the weather ; 

In truth,. she digcover’d a bit of the scold, 
“And things didn't chime well together. 


On Thursday she told me I talk’d like a fool, 
And threaten’d for comfort to roam ; 
Nay, hade me remember, she was not at school, 
And could not be always at home. 
Sweet creature ! 


On Friday we quarrell'd from morning till night, 
And do what I would, couldn't please her; 
On Saturday bade me get out of her sight, 
And never, no ne'er again teaze her! 
In short, ere the hour of bed-time grew near, 
The girl that my heart set upon, 
My wife, darling wife, that I treasur’d so dear, 
To the arms of another was gone! 
What acreature ! 
Utopia. 


She Topographer. 


No, XX. 





THE STRAND. 
(For the Mirror.) 
In the year 1353, the Strand was an open 
highway. with here and there a great 
*s house, with gardens to. the water 
There. was, no continued atreet till 






wards gave name to the whole. The 
parish of. St. Clement 
consisted: of the village 
mansions of the Cecils, Bedfords, Vil- 
liers, &c. are swept away—nought re- 
mains of the.days of chivalry and ancient 

andeur (save umberland House) $ 

nd ‘¢ a distant age asks where the fabrics 
stood.” Narrow streets and courts now 






** Behold that narrow street which steep de- 
scends, 

Whose building to the slimy shore extends— 

Here  opamauia fam’d structure rear’d its 


The street alone retains an empty name 
Where, Brvhasks fair designs with judgment 


May, Soe the bellman’s song; and pasted 
re 


The colour'd prints of Overton appear. 
Where statues breathed, the works of Phidias’ 


” 
A wooden pump or lonely watcb-house stands, 
There Essex's stately pile adorn’d the shore ; 
There Cecil’s, Bedford's, Villiers’, now no 
More.” 
Gay's Trivia, ine 484, Book II. 


Arundel House (say» Pennant) was 
pulled down in the last century ; but the 
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family name and the titles are retained in 
the streets which rose on their sites, vis, 
Howard, Norfolk, and Surrey. 
The Duke of Sully was lodged in Arun. 
del Palace duri is embassy to England. 
Here was kept the magnificent 
of statues formed by the Earl. The views 
from the extensive gardens, up and down 
the river, were remarkably fine. There 
is a very rare print of London from the 
top of Arundel House, which, at the late 
Sir Mark Masterman Sykes’s sale in 1824, 
sold for eleven pounds. Where Doyley’s 
warehouse now stands was Wimbledon 
House, built by Sir Edmund Cecil, son 
to the first Earl of Exeter, and created 
by Charles I. Viscount Wimbledon. Suf: 
folk House, originally called Northamp. 
ton House, was erected in the reign of 
James I. by Henry Howard, Earl of 
Northampton, on the site of the dissolved 
hospital of St. Mary Rounceval. It 
afterwards belonged to Thomas, Earl of 
Suffolk, and was called Suffolk House or 
till the marriage of that nobleman’s 
ghter with Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland. York House was anciently the 
town inn or residence of the bishops of 
Norwich, and changed its name to York 
House in the reign of Queen Mary, when 
Archbishop Heath purchased it for the 
use of that see. In the reign of James I. 


g) ilt it in a most magnifi. 
cent manner. After the restoration, it 
was. destroyed, and the site built upon. 
Durham-yard (now the Adelphi) takes 
its name a palace built by Anthony 
de Beck, patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
bishop of Durham, for his town residence. 
Salisbury House was built by Cecil, Eat} 
of Salisbury. Worcester House origi 
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notorious, that the magistrates abolished 
it. Hungerford market received its name 
from the great family of Hungerford, of 
Fairleigh, in Wiltshire. Sir Edmund 
was created Knight of the Bath, at the 
coronation of Charles II., and the site of 
id mansion is covered with 
ses, &c., and all that re- 
mains to attract the attention of the = 
ing pedestrian is a bust of one of the 
family, on the north side of the market- 
house, in a wig. Perhaps in an- 
other century the splendid mansions of 
Piccadilly may pass away, or dwindle 
into insignificance ; for already is the tide 
of fashion flowing in another direction, 
asis seen by the splendid mansions now 
erecting in the Regent’s Park, and at 
Pimlico. ; 


P. T. W. 


HALF-A-DOZEN PUNS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


“I wonDER how the new piece Aladdin 
ga inquired a gentleman of his 

‘ You had better send a lad in 
to see,” was the reply. 

A leveller, perceiving two crows flying 
side by side,: exclaimed, ‘ Aye, that is 
just as it should be; I hate to sce one 
ba over aoethen.. reese 

country hawker ig detec 
inthe at of shooting a butcher bird, was 
before a justice. ‘* So, fellow,” 
cried Mittimus, “ you think fit to shoot 
without a license, do you?” ‘ Oh, no, 


man was disc 

: Mr. B. happening to be present at a de- 
bate, where a gentleman getting up, re- 
peated the words ‘J build” several times 
without being able to with the 
thread of his ent, 


Bayswater. 


RACE-HORSES. 
[To our sporting readers we owe an apo- 


. W. F. BuRDEN. 
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logy in not having concluded our History 
of Horse Racing, commenced in Number 
CLXIV. of the Mirror, and continued 
in the succeeding Number ; we have not, 
however, lost sight of the subject, though 
the materials we have collected did not 


enable us to conclude so well as we could 
wish at the time; it shall, however, be 
resumed in an early Number; in the 
meantime we insert a brief account of 
race horses, with which an assiduous and 
intelligent correspondent has favoured us. 
—Ep.] 


Aw ordinary race-horse (says ai) is 
known to go at the rate of a mile in less 
than two minutes; but there have been 
instances of much greater rapidity. The 
famous horse Childers has been known to 
move eighty-two feet and a half in a se- 
cond, or nearly a mile in a minute ; he 
has run round the course at Newmarket, 
which is little less than four miles, in six 
minutes and - seconds. Bay Malton, 
the property of the late Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, in seven prizes won the amazing 
sum of 5,900 At York he ran four 
miles in seven minutes and forty-three 
and a half seconds, which was seven and 
a half seconds less time than it was ever 
done before over the same course. Dori. 


t ever ran in England 
since the time of Childers. Highflyer 
was accounted the best horse of his time 
in England. The sums he won and re- 
ceived amounted to near 9,000/., thou 
he never started after five years old. He 
was never beaten, nor ever paid s forfeit. 
Shark won, besides a cup value 120 
guineas and eleven h of claret, 
the astonishing sum of 15,507 guineas in 
plates, matches, and forfeits. Childers 
was the pro of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and allowed to be the fleetest horse 
in the world. 


TULIPS. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


« Vain is their blaze, which lixe the noon-tide 

day, 

Dazzies the eye: so flaunt the gaudy flowers 

In vernal glury, wide diffusing round 

Their odoriferous sweets, and shoot profuse 

Their blossoms forth, and flourish in their 
May, 

In nature’s livery clad; but when the sun 

Beams in his pride, they droop their blushing 
heads, 

Their blossoms wither, and their varied tints, 

Fade with his sultry rays. Behold, ye fair 

Your gay delusions ; read in Nature’s book 

Their transitory life, how quickly fleets 
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The Gream of pleasure——. 

So beauty fades, so fleets its showy life, 

As droops the tulip, clad in all its pride 

Of richarray ” (Anon.) 


Tue * ies of a tulip (says 
Miller) are, 1. It “neal bove a tall stem. 
2. The flower should consist of six leaves, 
three within and three without, the for- 
mer be than the latter. 3. The 
bottom be proportioned to the top ; 
the up t part should be roun 

off, and not terminated in a point. 4 
The leaves, when opened, should neither 
turn inward nor bend outward, but rather 
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the flowers exist in other bulbs in the 

same manner as in the hyacinths; but 

the individual flowers of these being less, 
they are not so easily dissected, or s0 con. 
spicuous to the eye.” 

“ Go mark the matchless workings of the power, 
That sbuts within the seed the future flower; 
Bids these in elegance of form excel, 

In colour these, and those delight the smell ; 
Sends Nature forth, the daughter of the skies, 
To dance on earth, and charm all human 
eyes,” 
Cowrrs. 


stand erect; the flower should be of a _perfo 


middling size, neither over large nor too 
small. 5. The stripes should be small 
and regular, rising quite from the bottom 
of the flower; the chives should not be 
yellow, but ofa brown colour. 
generally divided into three classes, viz. 
pracoces, or early flowers; medias, or 
middling flowers; and serotines, or late 
flowers. The early blowing tulips are not 
near so fair, nor rise i, « as the late 
ones, but are chiefly valued for appearin 
a ts aerate... wales 
florists in Holland and Dissten, and our 
English florists from them, boast a —_ 
digious variety of late blowing tu ps 
and Mr. Madock’s ca‘ e has no 
o about 665 wf ones mired —— 
arranged under r proper families 
aud colours. The pe nell wd are ge- 
nerally held in the greatest estimation in 
the variegated or striped sorts of tuli 
ate the blacks, the golden yellows, the 
purple violets, the rose, and the vermilion, 
of which being varied in different 


ways 3 but such as are striped with three 
different colours, in a distinct and un- 
mixed manner, with strong regular stripes, 
with but little or no tinge at all of the 
breeder, are supposed the most perfect. 


The tulip opens with the risi 
with the setting sun. The bulb is termed 
by Linnzus hybernacle, or winter- 
lodge of the young plant, and closes the 
infant in its folds, which 


“ In some lone cave, secure pavilion, lies, 
And waits the courtship of serener skies.” 


Darwin. 


“ These bulbs (says Darwin) in every 
respect resemble buds, except on their 
being oe under ground, and in- 
clude the leaves and flower in miniature, 
which are to be expanded in the ensuing 
spring. By cautiously cutting in winter 
through the concentric coats of a tulip 
root, tudinally from the top to the 
base, and taking them off successively, 
the whole flower of the next summer’s 
tulip is beautifully seen by the naked 
eye, with its petals, pistil, and stamens ; 


and shuts 


They are th 


which is generally drank by some 
party, risking the further christening of 
eir clothes, owing to the tender fabric 
of Flora’s cup. For further information 
I refer the curious reader to the fancy at 
Bethnal Green, Chelsea, and Dulwich. 


. T. 


ANAGRAMS. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Prove what is the Mixron.—O, ever sharp wit 
or mirth. 

Turchino 4 olo.—Not a rich blue. 

Carnation.— Incarnato, 

What is a real fancy ball ?—Why, ’tisa ball a 
Ja France. 

N.B. Steel-traps here on this ground.—The 
N. B.'s groundless, there is no trap. 

Oh! tu vero e santo angelo deil’ amor !—0, 
real love, thou one angel most dear. 

Alexander of Russia is then no more.—Alas! 
the sin isdone, mourn for A.-Rex. 

Ah! sweet Italian melody.—It is now the lay 
ala mode. ; 

C. M. T. 


SHAKSPEARE AND PIE-CRUST. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Georce STEEVENsS says, the early 
copies of Shakspeare’s Plays are found 
with flakes of pie-crust between the leaves, 
which circumstance is sup to have 
arisen from these plays having been read 
in the servants’ halls. Earl Spencer is in 
possession of one of these carly copies, 
in the centre of the leaves a few greasy 
looking spots appear. This is certainly a 
choice piece of classic information, and 
= i i ey to future have 
n' a: 8, who may per 
take the hint, and grease their own chops 
instead of their master’s books. 
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/ Spmnastics. 


No. II. 


CLIMBING AND MOUNTING. | 


In No. CXCVI. of the Mirror, we 
gave a brief historical notice of Gymnas- 
tics, with an engraving of the Climbing 
Stand, which though not used in the pre- 
amg | branches of the science, is, per- 
haps, of the most importance as teaching 
the art of climbing and mounting. In 
describing the exercises connected with 
the Climbing Stand 1t is necessary that 
should frequently refer to the engrav- 
ing. To the crossbeam are attached the 
ts for climbing, namely, two 
a ladder, and three ropes. The 
g places are intended for the 
in mounting; a ladder leads to 
the lower one and is made fast to the 
mast, and another leads from the lower to 
the upper platform, which latter is prin- 
cipally intended for the purpose of accus- 
toming the learners to look down from 
any height. Before the learner can go 
the exercises on the Climbing 
Stand he must have practised some exer- 
cises for augmenting the muscular powers 
of the body and limbs, such as climbing, 
hanging by the arms, &c. When expert 
in exercises the learners may com- 
mence the following ones :— 

1. ners ascend and descend the 
ladder which is fixed to the Climbing 
Stand, in the customary way, until they 

mire expertness and courage. 

They descend with the back turned 
towards the ladder. 

% They mount and descend in the 
usual way, but only with one hand ; and, 
after a little practice, carry something in 

See the uppermost figure on 


+ other. Lad 
4. The bance goes up and down with- 
Ss. 


out using his han See the lowermost 
figure on the sloping ladder. The ascent 
is ly easy; after which he uses 
his hands in turning round so as to have 
his back towards the ladder when de- 
- In this part of the exercise, 
must always be ready to as- 


‘0 learners meet upon the ladder 
to pass each other. They either 
on the front part of the lad- 
ve way to each other as much 
ble, or if one of them is suffici- 
pert in the two following exer- 
swings himself round to the 
part, in order to let his companion 


i 


i 


5, 


The exercises now commence on the 
part of the ladder. learner 
y ascends from step to step by ad- 


EnB EF 


E 
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vancing his hands and feet, at the same 
time, higher and higher. 

7. The learner mounts the front 

meee “ usual : en swings 
‘im ro to the bac along 
which he descends. —o 

8. The learner mounts and descends 
the ladder upon its back part, without 
making use of his feet. See the middle 
figure on the sloping ladder. This may 
be divided into two The first com. 
sists in taking fast hold of the most con- 
venient rundle with both hands, and rais- 
ing the body forcibly upward. At this 
moment, one hand seizes the next highest 
rundle, and immediately afterwards, the 
other hand does the same. Both hands 
again raise the body as before, &c. In 
the second part of this exercise, the hands 
seize the rundles singly and alternately ; 
which is much more difficult, and only 
accomplished by practised learners. 

9. Climbing either the upright or slant 
pole. The thickness of the upright pole 
to the right of the engraving is from two 
to_two inches and a half, or more, accord- 
ing to the size of the learners. It must 
be perfectly smooth, and void of splinters. 
Its upper end is fastened by an iron 
to the beam. The slant pole ¢o the 
must be at least three inches thick. 
Neither of them is made very fast in the 
ground, but only sunk a little into it, in 
order that they may be easily replaced by 
poles of different sizes. The position of 
the climber is the same in both the up- 
right and oblique pole, and is shewn 
upon the latter. Nothing must touch 
the pole besides the feet, legs, knees, and 
han The climber, while he raises 
himselt with both hands, draws his legs 
up the pole, then holds fast by them, and 
again places his hands higher u He 
continues this alternate use of the legs 
and arms until he has reached the top. 
The descent is not at all difficult ; it is 
not performed similar to the ascent, but 
merely by sliding quickly down with the 
legs, without scarcely ever touching the 
pole with the hands, as shewn in the up- 
per figure on the upright pole. This ex. 
ercise is more difficult upon the oblique 
pole, since the hands are more affected by 
the weight of the body. The learners 
should be made very perfect in this exer- 
cise, for every one ought at least to be 
sufficiently expert, to slide himself down 
along a smooth pole placed against the 
window of a second or third story. 

10. Climbing the mast is more difficult 
than the last exercise, foreven when made 
of a moderate size, it cannot be spanned 
round by the hands. It is fixed quite 
firm in the ground ; is from six to eight 
inches thick at the bottom, and thirty 
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feet high. The learners must not be al- 
lowed to climb aimbing the ‘pd they are 
very expert at men- 
tigned in the last exttclee, an are able to 

from that, upon the beam. All climb- 
: succeeds best in hot weather, but 
more particularly that of the mast. The 
position of the is the same as with 
the pole 3 boots are the best covering for 
the feet. Since the mast is too thick to 
be grasped by the hands, the climber 
must lay fast hold of his left arm with 
his right hand, and vice versd. Learners 
climb with much more ease and security, 
with naked arms, for the skin does not 
slip near so easily as the clothes. A 
climber up the mast adheres to it with 
his whole body, as in the lower figure on 
the u t pole to the right, until he 
reaches the thinner part of it, as appears 
from the figure at the top of it. 

1l. Climbing the rope ladder. The 
rope ladder should have three or four 
wooden rundles to spread it out, and 
ought to be made so as not to twist round 
and entangle when used ; if it has this 
fault, it is unserviceable. 

It is much more difficult to mount the 
rope ladder than the pole, the former 
hanging quite loose, and not at all fast- 

at the bottom. The muscles of the 
arms and hands are very much affected ; 
for the latter must, when the learner is 
not sufficiently acquainted with this “ex- 
ercise, almost entirely support the body, 
which continually inclines backward. 
The manner of proceeding in this exer- 
cise is easy, for it is similar to ascending 
a wooden ladder ; but as the rope ladder 
hangs perpendicularly, and is very flexi- 
ble, the steps u which the feet rest, 
are generally puabed forward by the un- 

ised, the upper part of the body 
sinks out of the perpendicular position 
into a very oblique one; whereby the 
whole weight of the body becomes sup- 
ported by the hands, and the exercise is 
rendered so difficult that the learner can- 
not ascend very high. To obviate this, 
he must always have a fast hold of the 
two main as shown in the rope 
ladder, and keep the body, as much as 
possible, stretched out upon the ladder 
and u t. If the ladder is sufficiently 
strong, the teacher allows two or three of 
his pupils to get up and down at the 
same time; by which means they learn 
to’ pass each other. One hangs by a 
_ rope until the other has passed 


12. Climbing either the oblique or le- 
wel rope.—Let a rope be fastened from 
one post to another, or from the beam to 
an adjoinin and in an oblique di- 
rection. The learner fixes himself to the 


as exhibited on the 
with the feet close to cach chet ne 
it, and advances along the rope by mov. 
ing his hands one before the other, and 
either sliding his feet or moving them al. 
ternately like the hands. In this manner 
a number of soldiers might cross a small 
river, with their arms and knapsacks 
when other means failed. : 

There are,two ways of using the legs 
in this exercise ; lst, so that the feet, 
either in ascending or descending, move 
forward along the rope alternately; or 
one leg only may hang over the rope, and 
be made to slide along it; but in both 
cases the pressure is painful, particularly 
if the climber does not wear boots. The 
2nd, which is the best method, is to place 
the sole of one foot, for instance, the right, 
flat upon the rope, and to lay the left 
across the instep of that foot ; whereby 
the friction of the rope is removed. 

13. Climbing the upright rope.—This 
exercise may be done in two different 
ways. It is very easy to those who are 
already expert at climbing the u 
pole. The only difficulty lies in seizing 
the rope with the fect so as to obtain a 


support. 

In the first method the knees and thighs 
have nothing to do; only the feet are em- 
ployed. If the learner sit upon a chair, 
and cross his feet in the usual way, he 
will immediately perceive their proper 
position. The rope passes between them, 
and is held fast by pressing them moder. 
ately together, while the hands alternately 
grasp higher up the rope. Hereupon the 
climber, hanging by his hands, also draws 
his feet er up, fixes them again to 
the rope, and proceeds as before. 

In the second method, peculiar to sail- 
ors, the rope passes down from the hands 
of the climber, along one, generally the 
right, thigh, not far above the ; 
winds round the inner side of this 
along the knee-hollow and the calf, 
then across the instep of the right foot, 
whence it hangs loose. It the climber 
only treads moleeately upon that part of 
the where it crosses the other foot, 


obtain a support. 
pends almost entirely upon holding the 
right leg and foot so that the rope may 


retain its proper winding, after 
} ee by the ieft foot, Then the 
ve been raised for the purpose of draw- 
ing the body higher. This is casil ace 
juired after a few trials. In descending, 
bom hands must be — — Dr 
are raised in ascending, for if t 
~ —%, slide down quickly, they will be 
ju 
14, Resting upon the upright vope— 
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This exercise not only excites a lengthen- 
ad power of the m but also tends to 
promote expertness in dangerous situa- 
tions. The climber mounts to a moder- 
ate height, and then halts; swings the 
right foot three or four times round the 
so that this winds round the leg; 

he then entwines it, by means of the left 
once or twice round the right one, 
which he bends so as to point the toes up- 
wards, and now treads the left foot firmly 
this last winding. The pressure 
shich thus arises between the rope and 
the feet, opposes the whole weight of the 
body. In this position he can rest a 
time ; but suppose he wishes to be 
more at his ease. With this inten- 
tion he lowers his hands a little along the 
rope, then holds fast with the right hand, 
presse and grasps with the left that part 
ofthe rope which hangs below the feet. 
He raises himself again, and entwines 
this part a few times round his shoulders, 
hips, and the rope itself, until he is firmly 


= heyy os of the arms only 
e best exercises for strength- 
@ing all the muscles of the chest, the 
po Re hands ; it is a true criterion 
by which to judge the powers of those 
iienibers, and it also augments them most 
diectually. We seldom find a boy who 
able in his eighth or ninth year to raise 
elf a little way either up the rope or 

pole by his hands only. The age of four- 
tenis generally the time when the arms 
sufficiently strong; therefore 

fome attention must be paid to this 


16, Climbing up the pole by the hands 
is ps easier than up the ladder, 


& 


He 


, which facilitates the 
See the lower fi on 
le to the left. The feet 


HI 


BRE 


the higher up, while 
weight alone for a 
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slant rope, as with it, the continual geasp- 
ing higher up is much easier. The posi- 
tion of the hands and of the body similar 
to that required in climbing the pole. 

It should be observed that of the pre- 
ceding exercises, all those which require 
more strength than agility must not be 
kept up too long. Strength increases 
gradually, its growth is not only com- 
bined with exercise, but also with the de- 
velopemert of the co system. For 
this reason, such exercises should be fre- 
quent but not long. 

Exercises in mounting require nei- 
ther particular strength nor agility ; 
they are intended to produce fearless- 
ness, and the power of looking down 
from high stations, and consequently to 
prevent weakness of nerves and giddi- 


ness, 

The teacher will have little difficulty 
with boys accustomed to the country, but 
he must pay great attention to those who 
come from large cities, as they are fre- 
quently weak, nervous, and timid. If 
any one of them is sufficiently strength- 
ened by the preceding climbing exercises, 
and becomes bolder in climbing the pole 
and the ladder, he may mount the first 
standing-place, but he must not venture 
higher until he can look.down from it for 
some time with perfect indifference, and’ 
if he can ascend the beam from the pole, 
the rope and the rope ladder, and can 
shake the flag of the mast at the by Sa 
the pole, to the right, he may 
mount with confidence the upper stand- 
ing-place. 

-B. It is due to the author and the 
publisher to state, that for these instruc- 
tions we are indebted to a work entitled 
‘¢ Instructions in all kinds of tic 
Exercises, by a Military Officer.” It is 
to observe that the in- 


scarcely ni 
ven for climbing will be 


structions here 
of great advantage even to those who do 


not study Gymnastics as a science. 


She Selector; 


oR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


REMINISCENCES OF REYNOLDS 
THE DRAMATIST. 

WI kEs was certainly one of the most 

men in conse- 

uently had an easy to play in the 

ama of life. The slightest condescen- 





sions from him, were esteemed by us boys 
as adequate to continued services from 
another, and even to his most sarcastic re. 
marks we should not have ventured a re- 
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ply. But his jokes were naturally so 
ood-humoured, and so artfully veiled 
from their object, that while he almost 
convulsed others with laughter, he com- 
pletely won the heart of the author of the 
Indian Scalp. As for me, I believe on 
his departure I must have sunk under 
“a mn and yellow melancholy,” had 
not his daughter, on whom he doted, 
and with whom he constantly correspond. 
ed, remained. bevel age lady had in 
her possession several entertaining jeur 
@esprit and memoranda of her father. 
Among them, I recollect the following :— 
Dr. Johnson, in the principles of etymo- 
logy prefixed to his dictionary, asserts, 
that ** 4 seldom, pee never, begins 
any but the first syllable.”—Shortly after 
the publication of this novel orthographi- 
cal doctrine, Wilkes sent the doctor this 
ingenious and amusing badinage :—‘“ The 
p-hi w-ho 80 rig-hily made t-his 
remark must have been a p-hilologist, 
wit-h a o-hoice, t-houg-hiful, com 
sive genius, and a mind in-herent!y ap- 
pre-hensive and pit-hy.” The abashed 
lexicograp-her for many years neither 
forgot nor forgave this playful attack. 


DR. JOHNSON. 


Pore says of Dryden, “ Virgilium tan- 
tim vidi ;” so I may say of Dr. John- 
son. One morning, shortly after our 


return, he called on my father concerning 


some law business, and was ushered into 
the drawing-room, where I and my three 
brothers, eager to see, and still more 
eager to say we had seen, the leviathan 
of literature, soon followed. All were, or 
affected to appear, struck with awe, ex- 
cept my brother Jack, who having just 
published his Indian Scalp, was most 
anxious to elicit the doctor’s opinion. 
Accordi ely, he seated himself close to 
him, and began :—* Any news in the 
literary world, sir ?”—‘* Sir!” cried the 
doctor.—‘* Any thing new, doctor, I say, 
in the literary world >” continued the un- 
hesitating poet.—‘** Young man, talk to 
me of Ranelagh and Vauxhall ; of what 
ou may understand; but not a word on 
iterature.”—We all smiled aside; but 
the author was omnipotent in Jack’s 
mind, and, scarcely ruffled, he returned 
to the charge. ‘“ Have you heard of a 
new poem, sir ?”—(No answer.) “A 
new sir ? A new poem, sir, called” 
(with rising confusion) “ called—the In- 
dian Scalp—tather—I believe,” (confu- 
sion increasing), ‘I believe it is toler. 
ably—well spoken of.—You don’t know 
who wrote it, doctor ?”—‘* No; but I 
do,” cried I, eagerly seizing the opportu- 
nity of making myself conspicuous in my 
turn ; °° don’t 1, Jack ¢—-Indeed, sir, he 
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awakened me so many nights, and 

me so many verses, that, if you li 
can you almost the whole 

sir, with the same rapidity and faci 
with which he wrote it.”—“‘ Facilis 
census Averni,” muttered the doctor; and 
then added, in an authoritative 
“ring the bell, one of you, ring the 
bell ;” and the servant was ordered to 
suminon my father; on whose appear. 
ance, the doctor formally arose, and said 
—‘¢ When next I call here, sir, shew me 
where there is civilization—not into your 
menagerie.” —Almost immediately after. 
wards he left us; Jack and I muttering, 
as he departed, “* What a brute !” 


REYNOLDS AT WESTMINSTER 
SCHOOL. 

WHETHER from being compelled to de. 
vote daily so many hours to scanning and 
the recitation of Latin verses ; or whether 
from a sort of contagion arising from The 
Indian Soalp, I cannot say, but, like 
Jack, about this period, I to cone 
ceive that I was blessed with the true 
poetic inspiration. My first attempts 
were confined to the boarding-house ; but 
my fame so rapidly increased, that one 
morning I was stopped on my entry into 
school . the Minos, who desired me, at 
the command of the four head boys, to 
give him by the evening half a dozen 
lines on Hayes, the second usher. I 
never was in greater terror. Here was a 
flogging from the master, or a drubbing 
from the boys. However, as I knew the 
will of the latter was law, I prepared to 
obey them. How to commence was then 
the difficulty, for I knew nothing on 
ps - a he = gs geo 

ayes, an gained by his poetry se+ 
veal prizes, at either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. On these scanty data therefore I 

roceeded, and with tears in my eyes, de 
ivered to my commanders the following 
lines :— 

Hayes affects to be knowing, 

Because he wrote a very bad poem, 

And because he had the luck 

To win the prizes, he affects the buck— 

But if you'd rise in either school or church, 

Catch not at Jaurel, Hayes, but stick to birch! 


For these absurdities, birch had nearly 
caught me in reality; for my com- 
manders, from mischief, shewed them to 
Hayes himself. He, in course, reported 
me to Dr. Vincent, who called for a rod, 
and prepared to realize instanter all my 
worst for 3 but suddenly relenting, 
he gravely said, ‘ Boy, boy, you are the 
Merry-Andrew of the school ;” and then 
ordered me to learn treble the usual num- 
ber of Latin verses by the following 
morning. Still this event did not in the 
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least damp my cacoethes; for shortly 
afterwards, Dr. Smith, the head master, 
asa thesis of Latin epigrams, the 
ted line from Virgil— 
Nescia mens hominum fati, sortisque future ; 
I conceitedly chose to com it in En- 
and wrote, in allusion to the then 
recent defeat, at Saratoga, of General 
by General Gates, the follow- 
Bargoyne, alas' unseeing future fates, 
Could cut his way through woods—but not 
through Gates. 
The doctor, as a token of approbation, 
gave me a silver two-pence ; for which, 
according to custom, old Jones, the mas- 
of the boarding-house, presented me 
four shillin Bs. Thus was my course 
life marked out for me; for, from 
moment, I pore Fmd there was 
profession so easy and productive as 
ofa poet. The next thesis was, 
Te ducit species. 
again, I purposed to cut a figure ; 
was clipe by another boy, who re- 
to the doctor the following whimsi- 


REy ES eres 


cal distich; and gained the prize— 
Perhaps by you my buckles are as silver rated ; 
Teducit species—they are only plated. 

Asan paatite, actor once concluded a 
somewhat personal story, saying, ‘ I will 
not mention the gentleman's name, be- 


cause he is now Chancellor of the Exche- 
” s0 will not I mention the name of 


LORD CHANCELLOR NORTHINGTON 
AND THE SHARPERS. 
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if they would frankly confess why they 
were induced to suppose him so enormous 
a flat, he would probably f their pre- 
om naeny eve sed » with all 

ue respect, 1eplied, “ We our 
lordship’s ie yor ae on ner 
a gentleman in white stoc on a dirty 
day, we consider him a capital pigeon, and 
pluck his feathers, as we h to have 
plucked your lordship’s.” 


GARRICK’S FAREWELL. 


My brother Jack and I, atter waiting two 
hours, succeeded at length in entering the 
pit. But the commencement of the even- 
ing was somewhat unfortunate to my bro- 
ther, who, during the struggle in the pit 
passage, not only had his watch stolen, 
but so completely lost his temper, that, 
on the detection of the thief, who imme- 
diately offered to restore the property, 
Jack, instead of receiving it, with all the 
fury of an enraged young lawyer, deter- 
mined to have the stolen 3 found on 
him. Accordingly, he him, and 
shouted for police officers—in vain ; the 
crowd involuntarily prevented a possibi- 
lity of their interference. In this dilem- 
ma, Jack’s rage not abating, he continued 
to drag forward the culprit, till they ar- 
rived at the paying place. Here came the 
“ tug of war ;” for the rush and pressure 
allowing no delay, the money-taker voci- 
ferously demanded the cash, when the 
sharp having none, the flat had no alter- 
native but to pay for him. Made more 
desperate by this additional loss, Jack 
now dragged the thief into the pit, and 

called loudly for police-officers, 
who at length came, though somewhat. 
late ; for, owing to the increased confu- 
sion, the bird had at length broken from 


g Jack, and flown!—not only with the 


was immediatel gg 
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watch, but as, at that time, 


i 


ALL 





by!” This public insult left the tenant 
in jon no Faget 80 po ten 
ed: out to accept enge ; when, to 
the pit’s general amusement, the Irish- 
man jumped into his place, and havi 
deliberately seated and adjusted himself, 
he turned —_ and 4 He ad 
after y is over. e comedy 
rye Wome commenced, but I have 
scarcely any recollection of what 
during its representation ; or, it I had, 
would it not be tedious to repeat a ten 
times told tale? I only remember, that 
Garrick and his hearers were mutually 
affected by the farewell address; particu- 
pe Beare nate eer said, nae 
jingle of rhyme and the language o 
tion would but ill suit his nt feel- 


Fe tea, potivade cil 
deepest impression of your tude 
remain here fixed and unalterable.” 


THE CARAVAN. 


Im one week, after the failure of The 
Three per Cents., at Covent Garden, The 
Caravan was performed at Drury Lane, 
with success equalling, if not surpassing, 

of my previous publications. The 


high 
purpose of saving a child, 

were both incidents at that time, so en- 
tirely unknown in theatrical. exhibitions, 
that their en novelty rendered every 
body, during the production of the piece, 
most sanguine as to its success; provided: 
(for there is always one or more provisos 
on: these occasions), that the two princi- 
the animal and the ele. 

be brought into action. Ac- 

4 proposals and inquiries were 

soon set on foot; and being’ prosecuted 
with: a little industry” (as one of the 
in ral saath th 0) oceasion invari- 
himself), the objects of 
search were at length found ; the 


introduction of real water on thes 
and of «dog to jump into i from «high 
rock, for the 


odating ; but dur- 

the first and second rehearsals, Carlo 
esuch ‘was the'name of our hero) sulk- 
med. to the teelini- 


would not jump ; but; at last, owing 
the: platform on which he stood, being 
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first representation of The Ca 
his of this ex 
feat, and after his tria t exit 
~ supposed drowning child, the 


‘ar exceeded our most san 
tions. Thus aude 


could now again boldly shew my face, 
strut about the streets, and give patroniz. 
ing bows, and protecting nods in my tum, 
Money too! If they were inclined to cal] 
failing comedy, ‘what would, they tev 

comedy, what wo ey have 
prom Big bad they known that I cleared 
three hundred and fifty pounds, : 
by a dog jumping into a small tank of 
water! After witnessing the first repre. 
sentation, I had not quitted the theatre 
above ten minutes, when Sheridan sud. 


ymen 

Sheridan, ‘ I mean the dog ; actor, 

and preserver of Drury Lane Theatre! 
Life and Times of Frederic Reynolds. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Bublic PZournals. 


VULGARISMS ON GIN-PUNCH, BY A’ 
PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER. 


« Man being reasonable must get drunk; 
The best of life is but intoxication.” 
Lorp Bynon. 


Paoem, OR PROLEGOMENA.— The Post confesses 
himself somewhat refreshed, and consequently, 
in a happy state for versifying.. The medicizah 
properties of Gin described ; its power of com. 
municating sunshine toa gentleman's nose; with 
two brief'but beautifal illastrations of its mathe- 
matical and algebraic properties. The BAxo 
instances Lord Byron’s predilection for gin, and 
giveth his (the Bard's) opinion of Messieuts Cole 
ridge and Wordsworth; aftera bow! thereof. He 
falleth foul of Sir: Humphry Davy, and proves: 
his theory of a vacuum in nature to be logically 
incorrect, Affecting episode of a young gentle- 
man (a water-drinker) who died in consequence, 
The MinsTReL empties his second bowl, and 
feeleth himself “a giant refreshed ;” his state of 
mind dépicted in three inspired stanzas. The 
ImpaovisaToRE-empties his third bow!, and feels 
himself quits with Shakspeare ; he likentth his’ 
genius to that of Milton, Pope, Dante; and’Cer- 
vantes; to the latter especially, from a corres 
ponding leanness of purse and person, | The 
Trounavour declares the right.owner of Don 
Juan, Old Mortality, &c., and asserteth that/be 
ig L. E. L. The RHYMBSTER confesses himself 
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the discoverer of the “ Elixir Vitex,” 
Vaccination, and Steam-boats. Hoe proposeth a 
plan for draining the English bogs, fens, and 
lskes; but being interrupted by an mgenious 
observation of his tea-kettie, maketh a good-na- 
tured rejoinder, and concludeth his canticle. 


My frienas, I am exceeding fresh—oh, shame, 
that I should say so! 

But ‘tis a fact, for three years past I’ve been both 
night and day so ; 

Gin-punch is my sole-tipple, by my soul a divine 


article, 
For all who need a stimulus astringent or cathar- 
tical. 


Some green-horns ape their Burton ale, and 
some their rum-and-water, 

And some their port wine Bishop, whiik I call 
the devil’s daughter ; 

Bat I’m for gin, immortal gin, a nectar fit for 
deities— 


(Now, don’t take this for granted, sir, but drink, 
and then you'll see it is). 


I sarely need not tell you how this brisk elixir 
throws, sir, 

The jolly light of sunshine o’er the nous, and eke 
the nose, sir; 

How, touched by its Ithuriel spear, the brain of 
lord or lout, ma’am, 

Like a poet’s pantaloons, is turned completely 
inside out, ma’am. 


Still Jess need I enumerate its unassuming jolli- 


? 
Itsrich and rare lubricity, its scientific qualities ; 
Porif by algebraic laws, your two and two make 
four, sir, 
Drink gin in punch, and when you're drank 
you'll make a couple more, sir. 


For instance, here are two decanters, call them 
Aand B, now; 

Just finish both, and then despatch two others, 
Cand D, now ; 

This done, two others, E and F, your eye'll dis- 
cern at random, 

For tipplers all see duplicates -Quod erat de- 
monstrandum. 


They say that Byron (vide Medwin's Journal) 
loved a drop, sir, 

$o devoutly of this nectar that he wist not when 
to stop, sir ; 

Ta swear to this, for clearly through Don Juan 
you may see, ma’am, 

The acid sweet and spirit of gin-punch—so much 
for he, ma’am, 


There’s Coleridge, too, as nice a’ bard as ever 
stepped in leather; 
Both he and poet Wordsworth love a social glass 


And when they've drained a bowlor two, instead 
of Muses nine, oh, 

They see eighteen—for my part, I would sooner 
see the rhino. 


Sir Humphry Davy tells us that boon nature 
knows no place, sir, 

Of vaenum (aye, that’s the word), for matter fills 
all space, sir ; 


Oh, monstrous bounce ! yoa ’ll surely find, though 
nature is so full, ma’am, 

A vacuum in an empty-headed water-drinker's 
skull, ma’am. 


I never knew but one who called disease and gin 
synonymous— 

I blush to write his name, so let us dub the 
wretch ‘‘ anonymous?— 

And he (the fact is true enough to make our 
sober youth ache) 

Died at the age of twenty-two one morning of the 
tooth-ache. 


Unhappy man—enough; my glass is drained, 
and now, good gracious! 

How high my wit exalts itself, how racy, how 
capacious! 

I'm Jove himself, I’m Mars to boot, I’m great 
Apollo ipse, 

I'm Bacchus too (and strongly like, because you 
see I’m tipsy). 


“ Give me another horse,” I cry, as Richard 
cried before me— 

Another bowl I should have said, or sure my 
wits will floor me ; 

Heav’n opens now, I hear the Muses singing, as 
their trade is, 

“ Drink to me only with thine eyes"— with gin . 
Id rather, ladies. 


Another bowl—and lo! my brain teems high 
with inspiration, 

T feel myself (and justly too) the Shakspeare of 
the nation ; 

My strength of mind is wonderful! I’m Milton, 
Pope, and Dante, 

And eke Cervantes—in my purse for all the 
world as scanty. 


Twas I that writ Don Juan, Old Mortality, and 
Lara; 

The minor trophies of my pen are Tales of the 

*Hara- 

Family and Frankenstein ; for when I once be- 
gin, sir, 

I ne’er know when to stop, and all this comes of , 
drinking gin, sir, 


My name is L. E. L.—l-lately wrote the Ghost 
of Grimm, ma’‘am, 

And whoso dares deny the fact, I'l] make a ghost 
of him, ma’am ; 

Nay, e’en as far as ten years back, by wit and 
want infected, 

I paid my “ Addresses” to the world, but, oh! 
they were “ Rejected.” 


*Twas I who proved, an age ago, by genius rare 
and mighty, 

Gin, philosophic gin, to be the grand Exixin 
Vira; 

’Twas I who found out vaccination (sure you 
need not grin, sir), 

And first invented steam- 
of drinking gin, sir. 


» all which comes 


If were King of England, I'd drain each lake 
as is, sir, 

And dry up bog and fen where’er it dared to 
show its phiz, sir; 
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I'd qualify — streams with gin, and in another 
year, ma 

Believe me, sara one thimbleful of water should 
appear, ma’am. 


But, hark ! methinks my kettle cries in monitory 
chorus, 

While we sit singing here, old boy, the punch 
grows cold before us : 

Tis well! I take your hint, and toast aloud with 
brisk hurray, sir, 

God bless the King and this here Gin '— so ends 
my roundelay, sir. 

Monthly Magazine. 


The Gatherer. 


“fam bat a Gatherer ana disposer of other 
men's stuff.” -- Wollor. 


MERCHANTS. 


MICHAEL DE La Pots, created in the 
reign of Richard If. Earl of Suffolk, 
Chancellor of .England, and Knight of 
the Garter, was the son and grandson of 

a. merchant, as well as a merchant him- 
self. and yet he was esteemed a gentleman 





of: blood,..as is evident from: the Statutes . 


of the Garter. Camden observes, ‘ his 

a merchant did no how detract from 
his honour ; for who knows not that even 
noblemen’s sons have been merchants ? 


Nor will I deny he was a descended, ' 


h a merchant.” hence (says 
incent on Brooke, p.:700) it fol- 
lows that Mercatura non derogat nobik- 
tati, trade is no abatement of honour.” — 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 


EPITAPH. 


TuE following 
tomb in the — of ort-Royal, 
Jamaica :— 
“ Here lieth the body of Louis Caldy, 
Keg. native of Montpellier, in France, 
country he left on account of the 
revocation. He was swallowed up by the 
uake which occurred at that place 
in 1692, but by the great providence of 
God, was by a second shock flung into 
the sea, where he continued swimming 
till resened by a boat, and lived 40 years 
afterwards.” : 


A DISAPPOINTMENT. 
STERNE’s maid servant asked her master 
leave to go toa public execution at the 
Be urn, near York. Soon after she set 

she returned blubbering and all in 
tears. On od master as the cause 
of her grief, and a ay og m4 cried, she an- 
— % Because lost her la- 

bour, for before she reached @s gallows 
the man was reprieved.”’ 


THE MIRROR. 


WATERLOO POETICAL 
BARBER. 


Tue following poetical address adorns 
the outside of a barber’s shop in Nor. 
wich-court, Fetter-lane :— 

JT. W. 


*¢ Stop and read.” 
*¢ This is the shop, 
You will find it true ; 
Tam the hair-dresser 
From Waterloo. 
My soap is good, 
y razors keen, 
Sept in my friends, 
I will-shave you clean.” 
‘¢ Razors carefully sett.” 


THE DEAN AND THE TUM. 
BLER. 


Mutato nomine, de te fabula narrator.—Hor. 


As dean a waddled one day 
street, , 

A poor little urchin fell down at his feet, 
And began tumbling heels over head ; ; 
And head over heels he kept tumbling so 


fast, 
And heels over head, till rising at last, 
He a halfpenny begg’ d for his meed. 


“ Pshaw ! that’s nothing ; a halfpenny! 
No, not a doit, 
A reward, you young rogue, for that 
easy exploit ! 
Go, ’tis not deserving of any.” 
“ Ts it so easy indeed ?” quoth the saucy 
young elf: { 
“ Then down, if you please, Sir, and do 
it yourself, . 
And, by jingo, IU give you a 
penny !” 


ON A PALE LADY. 
WHENCE comes it that in Clara’s face, 
The lily only has a place— 

Is it because the absent rose * 
Is gone to paint her husband's nose ? 


REPUBLICANISM. 


AFTER the death of Charles the First, 
the Court of King’s Bench was called 
the Court of Public Bench, and some 
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